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RECENT THEOLOGICAL LITERATURE 



THE HARPER MEMORIAL 

These two stately volumes 1 published on the second anniversary of 
President Harper's death are the monument he would have chosen. The 
university of which he was the head is indeed his monument and his name 
will always be connected with it. But the Old Testament was his first love; 
to Old Testament and Semitic science he gave his best efforts throughout 
his active life. The volumes are not only a tribute of affection from the 
men whose esteem he most prized; they make a substantial contribution to 
the studies he had most at heart. For this reason we say this is the monu- 
ment he would himself have chosen. 

It was no ordinary man who could call out such an expression of regard. 
Twenty-six scholars 2 representing fifteen institutions of learning, members 
of almost all Christian denominations and the Jewish church as well, have 
brought of their best to honor their friend. It is not too much to say that all 
the leading Old Testament and Semitic scholars of this country are found 
in this company and that our chief educational institutions here speak their 
word. When we reflect that he in whose honor the work was undertaken 
passed away at an age when most men think themselves in the prime of life; 
when we think further that during his later years he was engaged in the 
exacting work of organizing a great university, we are impressed anew by 
the power of his personality. 

The volumes are fittingly introduced by a discriminating estimate of 
President Harper from the pen of Professor Francis Brown. The first point 
here emphasized is one in which we may find the secret of Harper's success 
— he gave himself ungrudgingly to his work as a teacher. If genius is an 
immense capacity for taking pains, Harper was a genius among teachers. 
The first reward came in the realization of the fact that he had made Hebrew 
and the Old Testament (subjects which have not had the reputation of 

1 Old Testament and Semitic Studies, im Memory of William Rainey Harper. 
Edited by Robert Francis Harper, Francis Brown, George Foote Moore. Chicago: 
The University of Chicago Press, 1908. Two vols., large 8vo, xxxiv + 400 and 438 
pages with a photogravure of President Harper. $10. 

a If we count the three gentlemen who had papers in preparation but who were 
prevented by illness from completing them in time, the number will be twenty-nine 
and the institutions represented will be sixteen. 
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being interesting) accessible and delightful to a large company of men and 
women. But there was more here than the conscientious and tireless 
industry of a great teacher. The most iron industry will not give a man 
a position of prominence and usefulness unless he has insight into the con- 
ditions and requirements of the time in which he lives. Harper came into 
his work at a time when new methods were imperatively needed. The 
impulse given to Hebrew study a generation before had exhausted itself. 
Hebrew study in the seminaries was in large part a tradition, and its first 
care seemed to be to keep clear of the rationalism which was supposed to be 
rife in Germany. American students went to Germany, but not to study the 
Old Testament. Those who went fell under the influence of men like 
Tholuck and Dorner — powerful in the field of dogmatics, but who had little 
of the really historic spirit when they approached the Old Testament. The 
enthusiasm with which they welcomed Oehler's Old Testament Theology 
sufficiently characterizes their attitude. Christlieb is said to have remarked 
that the American churches were to be spared the unhappy debates in refer- 
ence to Scripture which had disturbed the brethren in Germany. He meant 
that Hengstenberg and Keil had wrought out defenses of the traditional 
faith which could be taken over by us without the trouble of working out our 
own system. Thus we should be spared much perturbation of spirit. 

It is not the will of God however to spare his church the pains of its own 
thinking. At the very time when Harper began to teach at Morgan Park 
(1879) the signs of a revolution were beginning to show themselves. The 
Robertson Smith case had agitated the Scottish churches two years before 
this date; Wellhausen's Prolegomena had appeared in 1878; Professor 
Briggs was already actively engaged in teaching at Union Seminary and 
was contemplating a series of articles on biblical criticism to be published 
in the Presbyterian Review. 

It is unnecessary to suppose that Harper foresaw all that was coming. 
His motto was : ' ' Each day's portion in its day. ' ' His strength was in seeing 
clearly the immediate duty. If there was to be advance in biblical study, 
there must be sincere and intelligent study of Hebrew. If the questions 
which had been sprung in Scotland and Germany were to be discussed here, 
we must be competent to discuss them with first-hand knowledge of the 
documents. The amount of Hebrew imparted in the seminaries and for- 
gotten as soon as ordination had been attained could not suffice for the crisis 
not far away. What the exigency called for was a more vitalized study of 
Hebrew. To have seen this was Harper's first merit. 

The enforcement of this view would seem to be easy. The Protestant 
churches with one voice proclaim the word of God contained in Scripture 
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to be their infallible guide, and then declare that the original texts are authen- 
tic and authoritative. If those who make such professions take them- 
selves seriously, they must insist on studying the original languages with 
all the helps at command. But the strength of tradition is such that the 
promise of new light on the Scriptures always arouses suspicion. This was 
illustrated in Harper's own case. There were not wanting those to whom 
his endeavor to extend the study of Hebrew gave uneasiness from the start, 
For Harper took a broad view of Hebrew study. He had grasped the fact 
that Hebrew could not be isolated from the cognate languages; and he 
early recognized that the Old Testament must be read in the light given by 
the ancient East. Moreover he felt that the questions involved would have 
to be pronounced upon by laymen as well as ministers. Hence his many- 
sided activities in the promotion of biblical study — the periodicals, the 
summer schools, the textbooks, the popular lectures. 

Conflict was inevitable, because progress is by conflict. Harper's sym- 
pathies were with the progressive party of course, and if any of us who were 
thrust into the front felt at the time that he was not giving us support 
enough, we were probably mistaken. The battle was fought piecemeal, as 
so many battles have been fought. In our part of the field the issue was 
joined, aii d we thought it would be heroic for all the friends of liberty to come 
to our aid. Heroic it might have been, yet at the same time it might not 
have been war. Harper had his own part of the field to look after, and a 
rash movement toward some other quarter, however chivalrous, might have 
imperiled the interests directly in his charge. The fact which stands out 
prominently as we survey the struggle is that the great denomination to 
which he belonged came through without any serious convulsion. The 
discretion which secured this result was due to insight into the immediate 
need. A long view ahead was not granted to any of us. Professor Brown 
attributes to Harper the editorial instinct which comprehends the average 
man's point of view and which does not move too fast for the readers to 
follow. I should rather say it was the sympathetic attitude of the teacher 
who realizes that he himself is only a learner, keeping just enough ahead 
of his pupils to be able to show them the road. Harper was learning all the 
while, like the rest of us. In his debate with Professor Green he seemed 
not to take a firm stand. This I take to be because he was in fact weighing 
the arguments with himself — taking the learner's attitude. The immediate 
result was that the conservatives claimed the victory. Harper probably 
realized that a few more such victories would ruin them. 

Grasping the situation as it unfolded itself day by day, tactfully meeting 
each exigency as it arose, welcoming new light as it revealed itself to him, 
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Harper was a constantly progressive scholar. Where he stood at the cul- 
mination of his career may best be read in the words of Professor Brown, 
who, speaking of Harper's work on Amos and Hosea, says: "We have in 
these sections more than the expositor of two books. We have the historian 
of life and thought in Israel who has looked with his own eyes at the pan- 
orama of events, who has caught the true perspective, who sees the past as 
a living spectacle full of real men and women with perplexed minds and 
troubled hearts; we have the student of religion and theology who has the 
dominant interest of life always before him; we are aware of a shrewd 
judgment of individual character and action; we are in the company of a 
practiced critic, now discussing Moses and his influence with the respect 
due to one of the great men of the world, now analyzing the Hexateuch, 
now comparing and weighing the documents which grew into the body of 
Hebrew law." 3 

With this estimate of the man we turn to the volumes which commemo- 
rate his life and work. An adequate discussion of their contents would fill 
another volume. We can notice only their significance as revealing the 
state of Old Testament and Semitic studies among us. The first thing 
that will impress the reader is the breadth of the field covered. We have 
represented here Hebrew syntax, Hebrew prosody, textual criticism, the 
history of exegesis, the higher criticism, Old Testament theology, the 
theology of the Apocrypha, comparative religion, Assyrian, Arabic, Ethiopic, 
and the specific question of the attitude of Moslems toward Jews and 
Christians. As marking the progress we have made since Harper began 
to teach, we recall that a generation ago the majority of the subjects indi- 
cated in this list were not taught in this country at all. 

As to the quality of the scholarship revealed in the various articles it is 
a delicate matter for one of the collaborators to pronounce judgment. So 
far as I am able to estimate them they reach a high standard. All of the 
articles are informing and some of them are of first-rate importance. I have 
noticed with especial interest Torrey's discussion of the text of Chronicles- 
Ezra-Nehemiah, and Arnold's essay on the rhythms of the ancient Hebrews. 
But any of the articles will well repay study, and of the longer ones it is 
hardly too much to say that to work them through carefully would be a 
liberal education. The volumes are a mark of progress as well as a testi- 
monial to a great teacher. Reading them with an open mind we- have 
reason not only to be thankful for the past but to be hopeful for the future. 

Henry Preserved Smith 
Meadviixe, Pa. 

3 Vol. I, p. xxix. 



